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put in breeding condition. If this is not done, the chances are that she will become permanently sterile.
Other animals become temporarily sterile for some physiological reason, as retained yellow bodies and cysts in the ovaries. The cow may fail to come in heat altogether, or the heat periods may appear at odd intervals. Some cows come in heat two or three months after the owner thinks they are safely with calf. This would indicate that the cow aborted in the early months of pregnancy and the aborted fetus or calf was too small to be noticed. The cow is then thought not to have been with calf at all.
In rare cases the bull may be to blame for an epidemic of sterility in a herd. The cows are normal, but the bull is unable to settle them with calf. Certain diseases of the reproductive organs may disturb his ability as a breeder.
HOW TO CARE FOR THE BULL
A good bull is worth care. It is folly to invest in a purebred sire and then let him shift for himself. On such farms a scrub bull would be more economical. Many bulls are kept in the darkest and dampest part of the barn. This will not improve his disposition. Bulls are sometimes allowed to stand in manure several inches deep. The feet are often left uncared for to such an extent that the bull walks as though he were on runners.
If the bull is raised from a calf, he should be handled much the same as a growing heifer, so far as feed and care are concerned. The early growth is very important; skimping on feed will surely result in a stunted bull. The young bull must be kept growing. He is a future herd sire and should be fed and handled so that he will attain his full development. The feed and care of calves given on page 97 will be satisfactory for the growing bull calf.
Mature bulls in active service should be kept in good flesh, but not fat. There is no great danger of their becoming too fat unless they are heavily grained with corn. Oats or oats, bran and corn with a little oil-meal added to regu-